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Graham Cart, Chair 


With another busy academic year in full swing, 
there is a growing mountain of tasks and 
deadlines looming for everyone in the 
department. But before looking ahead to the 
future, it’s appropriate to reflect on how much 
has changed in History at Concordia since last 
year, especially in the area of personnel. 


Last year in this space | wrote that we anticipated 
making one new tenure stream hire in Asian 
history. Instead, we made two hires in Public and 
North American history. Faulty predictions aside, 
we're absolutely delighted to welcome Steve 
High and Elena Razlogova to our department as 
Associate and Assistant Professors respectively. 
Anyone who has been around the office for the 
last few months can attest that both have hit the 
ground running! The department is also 
extremely pleased to welcome Sean Farrell, who 
is here this fall as the O’Brien Visiting Scholar in 
Irish Studies, Barbara Lorenzkowski, who joins 
the department as Scholar-in-Residence, and 
Diane Labrosse, who is a full-time sessional 
appointment in European history. 


Of course, the other reality of the year gone by is 
that some colleagues moved on to other things. 
Bob Tittler retired last spring and Dana Sajdi left 
Concordia to take up a fellowship in Berlin and a 
subsequent appointment at Harvard. Matt Hayday 
completed his SSHRC postdoc at Concordia and 
took up a new appointment in Canadian Studies 


Date: Thursday, October 27 
Time: 2:00-4:00 p.m. 


2™ Annual Saleh Sassoon Mahlab Lecture on the 
History of Jewish-Muslim Relations 


Title: Compromising Justice and Discriminating Tolerance: Jewish Life in Ottoman 
Damascus 
Speaker: Dr. Najwa al Qattan, History Department, Loyola Marymount University, Los Angeles 


Location: H-110, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. (Hall Building) 


Please call (514)848-2424, extension 2414 for further information 


at Mount Allison. And it doesn’t stop there. 
Norman Ingram and Nora Jaffary are currently on 
leave and, as January beckons, John Hill is due 
to retire, Fred Bode will go on half-time, and 
Carolyn Fick will take a sabbatical. Fred and 
Carolyn’s new found freedom will no doubt make 
Shannon McSheffrey and Rosemarie Schade 
mildly envious, as they have inherited their 
respective responsibilities as GPD and UPD. 


At the risk of another faulty prediction, | should 
add that the Department plans to make three 
new tenure-stream hires for July 2006 in South 
Asian, Middle East, and Early Modern European 
(preferably British) history. 


In the midst of all this transition, it’s easy to 
overlook the reality that there are two members of 
our department who experience its hectic pace of 
change in very immediate ways. Day in and day 
out, our office staff, Darleen Robertson, the 
undergraduate and graduate program assistant, 
and Donna Whittaker, the assistant to the chair, 
deal head-on with the ramifications of transition 
and growth in our department. Yet somehow, 
through the growing labyrinth of e-mails, maze of 
paper, traffic into the office, and frantic phone 
calls requesting this or that, they keep it all 
together, ensuring that, while the names on the 
office doors may change, there are no breaks in 
the department's TimeLines. gm 


Our New Faculty Members 


The History Department is once again pleased to introduce our newest full-time faculty members. 


Steven High 


My interest in public history originates in a 
summer job with the Thunder Bay Museum in 
1988. | had just completed my first year of 
university and was excited to get a job back 
home. The curator gave me an ancient tape 
recorder and a pile of blank cassettes and told 
me to go and interview “old people.” | learned 
much that summer and came away with the 
strong conviction that oral history can give voice 
to people on the margins. My working-class 
background in Northern 
Ontario made the idea 
of a more inclusive 
history tremendously 
appealing to me. 


| completed my 
undergraduate degree 
at the University of 
Ottawa in 1992 after 
taking a year “off” to 
work on my French at 
Laval. My summer jobs 
continued to reflect my 
interest in all things 
historical. | worked as 
a summer intern at the 
Musée de la Civilisation 
in Quebec City one 
summer and as a researcher at a wildlife 
conservation organization during another. Much 
of my free time, however, was spent organizing 
young people politically. | had the opportunity to 
work with young Canadians from Stephenville, 
Newfoundland to Kitwanga, British Columbia. It 
is a great big country. These political activities 
(and a high unemployment rate) profoundly 
influenced my decision to go to graduate school. 


In 1992, | enrolled in a M.A. History program to 
work with Patricia Jasen at Lakehead University. 
It was a life changing experience. One professor 
(Bruce Muirhead) even hired me as his research 
assistant and sent me to Geneva, London, 
Washington and Austin TX. | went on to do my 
doctoral work with Don Davis at the University of 
Ottawa. Naturally, oral history interviewing was 
an integral part of my research on how displaced 
workers, their unions, and politicians responded 
to deindustrialization in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Oral interviewing is often a humbling experience. 
Just when you think that you know “everything” 
about a subject (after two years in the archives), 
you interview someone and realize how little you 
actually know. 


Grad school was about so much more than my 
thesis. Among other things, | worked as a sub- 
contract researcher in the field of native land 
claims research. | also served on the executive 
of the university grad student association where | 
was responsible for the pub. My one lasting 
contribution, | am afraid, was “The Mug of 
Knowledge” - an invented tradition. Graduating 
MA and Ph.D. students at U of O now come to the 
pub with their friends after their thesis defence 
and drink from a giant pewter 
goblet that was “found” in the 
basement of the old house. 
The story (and | am sticking to 
it) is that the “Mug” was used in 
graduating ceremonies back in 
the 1890s before it was “lost” 
only to be recovered a century 
or so later. It was around this 
time that Barbara (a fellow 
grad student) and | married in 
the university chapel. 


After drinking from the “Mug of 
Knowledge” myself, | went to 
Memorial University in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland for my 
post-doctorate. Itis a 
wonderful place despite the 
record snowfalls. It was near the end of our stay 
in Newfoundland that our son Sebastian was 
born. He is now three. 


In 2002, we were hired on at Nipissing University 
where we taught North American history. As most 
undergrads at Nipissing are future teachers, | 
incorporated public history into most of my 
courses. Undergraduate students studied the 
Ontario history curriculum, raised awareness 
about Black History each February, wrote reviews 
of museum exhibits, designed lesson plans, and 
wrote papers based on oral history. Many 
students communicated their research in 
fictional first person narratives (short stories with 
footnotes), play-screens, and in various ways 
outside of the classroom (newspaper articles, 
wall displays, etc). In effect, | have learned to go 
beyond the classroom in my teaching. The 
opportunity to teach oral history in the context of a 
new public history program at Concordia is 
therefore a dream come true. It is my hope that 
the new Oral History Lab will be a meeting place 
for students, faculty and the public. | am very 
much looking forward to working with everyone in 
the years ahead! gm 


New Faculty Members cont'd. 


Elena Razlogova 


| first became interested in U.S. history when | 
enrolled as a junior at the University of California 
at Berkeley. | grew up in Moscow and lived in 
Russia until | was nineteen so | was surprised to 
find a combination of prosperity and radicalism 
on Berkeley campus: on my first day | was 
accosted by activists who offered me a Trotskyist 
newspaper. As an undergraduate at Moscow 
State University | planned to study medieval 
European history, but at Berkeley | took courses 
in American history to 
learn more about the 
country | was visiting. | 
was instantly hooked 
on cultural history. My 
Moscow professors all 
espoused an orthodox 
Marxist point of view 
that culture is merely a 
“superstructure” to 
economic 
transformations. 
Berkeley cultural history 
courses instead 
focused on ordinary 
people’s cultural 
expression. 


Initially, | chose to focus 
on the cultural history of 
the 1930s, to 
incorporate my interest 
in Depression-era 
cinema. | enrolled in a history Master's program 
at New York University to take advantage of the 
world-class Cinema Studies department there. 
By the time | completed my Masters, | knew | 
wanted to focus on reception of mass culture 
and decided to learn more about cultural studies 
approaches. 


To this end, | enrolled in one of the first Ph.D. 
programs in cultural studies, at George Mason 
University, located near Washington, DC. This 
was a great place to be in the mid-nineties at the 
height of the methodological debates about the 
place of cultural theory in historical research, and 
the relationship between old-fashioned 
disciplines like history and interdisciplinary fields 
like cultural studies. At first it seemed a waste of 
a historian’s time to read closely such theorists 
as Michel Foucault, Walter Benjamin, and 
Theodor Adorno. But their ideas on the 
relationship between culture and commerce 


proved useful when | began research for my 
dissertation. By the time | started to work on my 
thesis, | decided to focus on radio, because the 
radio networks, unlike film production 
companies, preserved thousands of fan letters 
from listeners in their archives. | found that 
between 1920 and 1950 workers, women, 
immigrants, African Americans, and other social 
groups continually reinvented radio, the new 
sound medium, to help them understand 
modern structures of power 
and authority that exerted 
increasing pressure on their 
daily lives. 


During my research, | was 
lucky to encounter a thriving 
community of cultural 
historians in DC, particularly 
when | spent a year at the 
National Museum of American 
History on a Smithsonian 
Predoctoral fellowship. My work 
on radio as a new medium 
also made me particularly 
interested in using digital 
media in public history. When | 
began graduate school at 
GMU, | became the first 
employee of the Center for 
History and New Media. For the 
next thirteen years, | worked 
there on using digital media as 
tools to research, preserve, analyze, and present 
U.S. and World History. The same U.S. cultural 
historians who directed my dissertation 
research, Roy Rosenzweig and Mike O’Malley, 
worked with me at the Center, teaching me to 
collaborate on historical projects and to speak to 
audiences beyond the university. | am happy that 
at Concordia | can continue this work, by creating 
a lab where history scholars and students can 
work together to produce digital historical 
projects for wider audiences. | hope that my next 
research project, on everyday ethics of 
government surveillance in the United States and 
the Soviet Union during the Cold War, will benefit 
from interacting with my new Canadian 
audiences. Although | have not yet finished my 
first semester at Concordia, teaching U.S. history 
to Canadians has already provided me with a 
fresh perspective on American culture. gg 


New Faculty Members cont'd. 


Diane Labrosse 


The History Department is very fortunate this year to have Diane Labrosse as our Limited Term 
Appointment in Modem European history. She is completing her thesis at York University specializing 
in French history in the interwar period and she also serves as the managing editor of H-Diplo, a 
discussion list for scholars of diplomacy and foreign policy. We welcome Diane to our department. 


My interest in international relations and 
diplomacy was sparked during my final year as 
an undergraduate. | had entered McMaster 
University as a double Honours in History and 
English and found myself drawn towards the 
study of the political, diplomatic, and intellectual 
situation of the great powers between 1870 and 
1991. As a Master’s student | became interested 
in the military and political 
state of the world between 
1914 and 1945 and wrote 
a Master’s project on 
Soviet-American relations 
between 1917 and 1941. | 
fully intended to pursue 
this subject during my 
doctoral studies at York 
University. As luck would 
have it, however, as part 
of my course work | met a 
superb doctoral advisor 
(Bill Irvine) whose 
specialty is Third 
Republic France, read a 
deeply unsatisfying article 
on French fascism, and 
decided to devote my 
doctoral dissertation to 
some aspect of the French state between 1914 
and 1945. 


| was lucky enough to discover a French 
politician and diplomat who has been relatively 
ignored in terms of late-Third-Republic and Vichy 
historiography. My doctoral dissertation 
examines the strange career of Gaston Bergery, 
a French lawyer and politician who started the 
1930s as a left-wing founder of the Front 
Commun against Fascism and ended up writing 
the founding document of the Vichy state in 1940. 
Bergery traditionally (and incorrectly, | think) has 
been interpreted as one who fell into the 1930s 
‘fascist drift’ that swept France and thereby made 
the switch from ‘left’ to ‘right.’ He was also the 
Vichy ambassador to Moscow and Ankara, which 
means that my dissertation concerns both the 
domestic and foreign policies of Vichy. Bergery 
was in Moscow when the Germans invaded in 
June 1941; he was also in Ankara at the same 
time as German ambassador Franz von Papen 
and a host of interesting characters, including 
Angelo Roncalli (the future Pope John XXIll) and 
various unofficial emissaries of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


My research has taken me to a number of 
fascinating sites, including Paris, where | lived 
for many months while working in the archives of 
the Ministére des Affaires étrangéres at the Quai 
d'Orsay and the Centre historique des Archives 
nationales. | have also worked in the Hoover 
Institution at Stanford University where Bergery 
deposited his personal papers and have 
followed his paper trail to the 
Library of Congress and the 
Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library at Yale 
University. 


In 1998 | became the managing 
editor of H-Diplo http:/Awww.h- 
net.org/~diplo/, the international 
discussion list for 3800 scholars 
of diplomacy and foreign policy. 
From 2003 the National Security 
Archive at George Washington 
University in Washington, D.C. has 
generously funded the Managing 
Editor's position with a special 
fellowship. This allows me to 
oversee the list, manage and train 
the list moderators and review 
editors, while also organizing and 
editing article commentaries and roundtable 
reviews of important new works in the field. H- 
Diplo has editorial partnerships with Diplomatic 
History, the Joumal of Cold War Studies, Cold 
War History, the Historical Joumal, and the 
Bulletin of the Cold War International History 
Project, which means that we work closely with 
editorial staff to arrange scholarly commentaries 
on the articles in these journals. As for the 
roundtable reviews, we gather three or four of the 
top scholars on any given topic and ask them to 
take part in group reviews of certain new books, 
which are also archived on the H-Diplo website. 


Having spent a few years as a peripatetic lecturer 
at York University, McMaster University, the 
University of Toronto at Scarborough, and McGill 
University, | am exceptionally pleased to be a full- 
time faculty member with the Department of 
History at Concordia this year. The faculty and 
staff have been extremely kind and have made 
me feel quite at home. Both of my parents were 
born in Montreal and so | have experienced a sort 
of homecoming since my relocation to this 
magnificent city. My husband is an assistant 
professor of Theology at Concordia; this year we 
are fortunate to be in Montreal together and 
teaching at the same institution. gg 


O'Brien Visiting Scholar in Irish Studies 


Sean Farrell 


We are very pleased to host the O’Brien Visiting Scholar in Irish Studies, Dr. Sean Farrell. In addition to 
being an assistant professor of History at Northern Illinois University, Sean also serves as a member of 
the executive of the Canadian Association for Irish Studies (CAIS). His book, Rituals and Riots: 
Sectarian Violence and Political Culture in Ulster, 1784-1866, won the 2001 Donald Murphy Prize for 


Distinguished First Book in Irish Studies. 


My time here in the History Department is a 
return of sorts, as | taught a course on Irish 
history during the Summer several years ago. | 
enjoyed my time and the friends | made in 
Montreal so much that | jumped at the chance to 
come back to Concordia when | was invited by 
the History Department 
and the Centre for 
Canadian Irish Studies to 
be the O’Brien Visiting 
Scholar in Irish Studies 
this Fall. 


My interest in the Irish 
experience stems from 
my undergraduate days at 
Pomona College in Los 
Angeles, where | took a 
comparative politics class 
my second year. | still 
remember listening to a 
sermon by the Reverend 
Dr. lan Paisley, a 
prominent Protestant 
minister and Unionist 
politician. The severity of Paisley’s politico- 
religious rhetoric shocked my suburban Seattle 
sensibilities and | soon found myself engrossed 
in the study of modern British and Irish history. In 
many ways, the questions that drive much of my 
research and teaching interests remain quite 
similar to the thoughts stirred up by Paisley’s 
inimitable northern accent so many years ago. 


| went on to do my graduate work at the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison, where | completed a 
Ph.D. dissertation on sectarian violence in 
modern Ulster. This provided the basis for my 


Meet the G.H.S.A. 


The Graduate History Students’ Association is an 
elected body whose main function is to represent 
the interests and concerns of graduate students 
within the department. The Association elects a 
President, Vice President, Treasurer and 
Secretary each year, but relies on the 
participation of all graduate students for its social 
events, various committees, and especially for 
the yearly History In The Making conference. The 
Association meets once a month to discuss 
upcoming events, student concerns and issues, 
and generally to have fun. 


first book, Rituals and Riots: Sectarian Violence 
and Political Culture in Ulster, 1784-1886. In 
brief, I’m interested in the links between 
communal riots and the formation of Ulster’s 
modern divided political culture. In the book, | 
argue that the processions of the Loyal Orange 
Order (which triggered most of the 
sectarian clashes of the nineteenth 
century) played an important role in 
maintaining the vitality of communal 
division in the north of Ireland. 
When Unionist politicians attempted 
to put together a cross-class, pan- 
Protestant political movement in the 
Home Rule Crisis of the mid-1880s, 
this “tradition” of violence made 
their task all the easier. Some of 
these same concerns drive my 
current research project, which 
looks at Presbyterian settlement 
and the formation of community in 
early eighteenth-century Ulster. 


After teaching at small colleges in 
rural South Carolina and upstate 
New York, I’m currently Assistant Professor of 
History at Northern Illinois University, a research 
university outside of Chicago that has a number 
of parallels with Concordia. I’m grateful to both 
Graham Carr and the History Department for the 
chance to work here; they’ve been perfect hosts, 
providing me with a stimulating and enjoyable 
environment in Montreal. | look forward to 
meeting and working with students and 
colleagues over the course of the term, 
deepening both my professional and personal 
ties with this community. gg 


Becoming an active part of the GHSA allows new 
students to meet other grad students, and is a 
great way to get involved. Keep an eye out for the 
GHSA's minutes and announcements to the 
histgrad mailing list for up-to-date listings of 
upcoming events. If you are a graduate student in 
the department, come on out for the next meeting 
and find out what the GHSA is really all about! gg 


- Stephanie Jowett 


imeLine 


Scholar-In-Residence 


Barbara Lorenzkowski 


This year, the Department is pleased to have Dr. Barbara Lorenzkowski join us as Scholar-in- 
Residence. Barbara is a North American cultural historian; she is currently working on a study of 
railroad travel during the war years. She is also co-editing, with Steven High, a special edition of 
Histoire Sociale/Social History entitled “Cultural Approaches to the Study of Canadian Nationalism.” 


Barbara joins us from Nipissing University. 


| am delighted to join the Department of History 
as a Scholar-in-Residence this fall. For the past 
three years, | worked as an Assistant Professor 
in American History at Nipissing University in 
North Bay, Ontario. My research and teaching 
interests, however, have always spanned the 
Canada-U.S. border. My book manuscript Border 
Crossings: The Making of German Identities in 
the New Word, 1850-1914 traces the growing 
cultural divide between American and Canadian 
“German-ness.” My next project, Gendered 
Joumeys: Riding the Rails in Canada and 
Newfoundland, 1939-1945, tackles the history of 
a national icon — the railroads — that has been 
viewed mostly from the vantage points of political 
and economic history. It examines the 


experience of riding the rails in Canada and 
Newfoundland during the years of the Second 
World War when the travelling public complained 
of unbearable overcrowding. As a modern, 
mobile space that carried women and men 
beyond local controls, railroads became a site 
for the negotiation of class, gender and racial 
identities. Indeed, as this project holds, the 
meaning of public space was redefined, as 
millions of riders competed for physical space. | 
am looking forward to continuing my explorations 
of ethnicity and modernity, community and nation, 
public culture and trans-nationalism at 
Concordia University this year, both in the 
classroom and beyond! gy 


Our Part-Time Faculty Members 


We also have a number of part-time faculty members teaching for us this year. Some are old friends 
who have taught here before but many are new to our department and are with us for the first time. We 
welcome them all and thank them for their contribution to our departmental life. 


Caroline Audet is currently completing her Ph.D. 
in history at the University of Arizona. She is 
working on a study of youth movements and 
education in Tunisia from the 1920s to the 
1970s. Caroline is teaching the History of the 
Middle East to 1500 (HIST 240). 


Matthew Barlow is a student in our Ph.D. 
program. His work focuses on the former 
Montreal enclave of Griffintown and its mostly 
lrish residents. Matt has taught several courses 
for us in the past and is currently teaching 
Quebec since Confederation (HIST 210). 


Neil Caplan is teaching our Arab-Israeli Conflict 
course (HIST 298N) in the Winter semester. Neil 
is a full-time faculty member in the Humanities 
Department at Vanier College where he has 
taught several courses of a similar nature over 
the last few years. 


Emmanuelle Carle joins us this year to teach a 
section of both European History to 1789 (HIST 
201) and European History from 1789 to the 
Present (HIST 202). She has just completed her 
Ph.D. at McGill University where she studied the 
works of Gabrielle Duchéne, feminist pacifism 
and antifascism. 


Christian Champion also comes to us this year 
from McGill where he is working on a Ph.D. in 
Canadian history studying the role of memory in 
shaping English-Canadian culture. Chris is 
teaching Contemporary Canada, 1939 to the 
Present (HIST 311) this semester. 


Dolores Chew is a full-time faculty member in the 
Liberal and Creative Arts & Social Science 
Departments at Marianopolis College and an 
adjunct assistant professor in our department. 
Her current research is a comparative study of 
law, gender and society in India. Dolores is 
teaching our History of India (HIST 261) course. 


Gilbert Doré has taught several courses for us in 
the past and is teaching Foreign Relations of the 
United States to 1917 (HIST 357) this semester 
and Foreign Relations of the United States, 1917 
to the Present (HIST 358) in the Winter term. 
Gilbert received his Ph.D. from McGill and 
continues his research on US foreign policy and 
governmental aid. 


Colleen Gray is teaching our survey course in 
Canadian History, Pre-Confederation (HIST 203) 
this semester. She completed her Ph.D. at 
McGill University in 2004 and has submitted a 
manuscript based on her thesis on the 


Part-Time cont'd. 


Congrégation Notre Dame, 1693-1796, for 
publication with McGill-Queen’s University Press. 


Evan May is one of our Ph.D. students and is 
teaching his first course for us, Medieval England 
(HIST 350). Evan is currently in the midst of 
writing his thesis and spent the summer in 
London working in the archives at Kew. 


Edward Osowski is a specialist in Latin 
American history and is teaching our History of 
Latin America: The Colonial Period (HIST 276) in 
the Fall semester. He taught a course for us this 
past Summer and recently became a proud, first- 
time father to Luc William Jaffary-Osowski. 


Deborah Shulman has taught many courses for 
us in the past in her area of specialization, 
Chinese history. Deborah is completing her 
Ph.D. in our program and is teaching Nineteenth- 
Century China (HIST 366) in the Fall semester 


and Twentieth-Century China (HIST 367) in the 
Winter. 


Michael Wasser is teaching two courses for us 
this year, Introduction to European History, 1789 to 
the Present (HIST 201) and History of Britain 
Since 1714 (HIST 341). Michael completed his 
Ph.D. at Columbia University and is also teaching 
courses in the History Department of Dawson 
College. 


Warren Wilson is one of our regular part-time 
instructors and taught two courses for us during 
our Summer semester, Introduction to European 
History to 1789 (HIST 201) and Introduction to 
European History, 1789 to the Present (HIST 202). 
In the Winter semester, Warren will again teach 
HIST 201 as well as the Age of Enlightenment, 
1715-1789. He is also teaching several courses 
at UQAM and serves as the Concordia University 
Part-Time Faculty Association representative for 
our Department. gy 


Travelling to Sydney 


Christian DesRoches, a Ph.D. candidate in our department, was awarded funds to travel to Sydney, 
Australia to attend the 20° International Congress of Historical Sciences held at the University of New 
South Wales in July. Christian’s trip was funded by an endowment made to the department to 
commemorate the 18° International Congress which was held in Montreal in 1995. He recounts his trip 


below. 


It is not every day that a graduate student is 
afforded the opportunity of attending a major 
international history conference, especially one 
that is held in Sydney, Australia. It was thus with 
great excitement and anticipation that | set out to 
the Southern Hemisphere to serve as our very 
own History Department’s delegate to the 20th 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, 
held on July 3-9, 2005. 


Although | expect little sympathy from my 
colleagues, | found the flight to Australia to be a 
gruelling affair: six hours to Los Angeles followed 
by a whopping 14 % hours to Sydney. Thankfully, | 
made sure to bring plenty of reading; like almost 
every non-Australian on the plane, | had a copy of 
Robert Hughes’ Fatal Shore (1987), an epic 
account of the first white settlers of Australia. 


The first thing to strike me upon my arrival was 
the weather: in early July, Australia is in the dead 
of winter. Of course, with afternoon highs of about 
18 degrees Celsius, | was able to make the best 
of it. Far more difficult was the task of adjusting to 
the 14-hour time difference. | decided to beat the 
jet lag by touring the city’s major sights, including 
Sydney Harbour, the historic neighbourhood of 
the Rocks and the distinctive Opera House, 


where | caught an evening show of Giuseppe 
Verdi’s Nabucco (1842). 


The conference’s opening ceremony was held 
the next day. The International Committee of 
Historical Sciences (www.cish.org), established 
in 1926, holds an international meeting every five 
years. The conference was hosted by the 
Kensington pavilion of the University of New 
South Wales, a sprawling campus on the 
southern outskirts of Sydney. One of the 
highlights of the opening ceremony was the 
address by Bob Carr, the Premier of New South 
Wales and a former Minister for Arts and Culture, 
who was recently described by The Economist 
as “an unashamed intellectual.” (Mr. Carr has 
since resigned after ten years as Premier.) 


But it was the opening address by outgoing ICHS 
president Jurgen Kocka (Free University of 
Berlin) that set the tone for the congress. 
Professor Kocka made a compelling case for the 
globalization of the historical discipline, urging 
his colleagues to transcend the boundaries of 
national experience. At its inception, he noted, the 
ICHS included only 19 countries, all of which 
were either European or North American. By 
contrast, this year’s meeting, the first to be held 


Sydney cont'd. 


outside Europe or North America, involves 1500 
historians from over 70 countries. 


The scope and diversity of the panels in the 
conference programme (which ran for almost 
300 pages!) certainly attest to the increasing 
appeal of globalization as a historical 
perspective. Although the ICHS still remains 
unmistakably close, culturally and 
methodologically, to its Franco-German roots, an 
impressive number of sessions addressed 
global and transnational topics. This was 
obvious in the three major plenary sessions, 
“Humankind and Nature in History,” “Myth and 
History,” and “War, Peace and Society,” as well as 
in the dozens of specialized theme panels and 
roundtables. 


| was also struck by the richness of the 
methodological perspectives represented at the 
conference. Panels on the “History of the 
Senses” and “Old Age in History” pointed to bold 
new directions in the study of the past. Other 
sessions, betraying a distinctly presentist 
concern, examined “Terrorism as a Historical 
Problem” or “Christianity-Islam Relationships in 
History.” In addition to the already daunting 
programme, more than thirty international 
organizations and commissions hosted 
sessions, including such arcane associations 
as the International Committee for the History of 
Weight and Measures. 


The conference ended on a high note with a 
majestic closing ceremony in historic Sydney 
Town Hall (1868), where we were treated to a 
fascinating address by Booker prize-winning 
author Thomas Kenneally on “The Novelist, the 
Media and History.” This was followed by an 
impressive recital on Sydney Town Hall’s Grand 
Organ. Built in London by William Hill & Son in 
1890, it is one of the largest in the world. 


In the interest of full disclosure, | should confess 
to having skipped out early from the conference 
on a few occasions to visit some of Sydney’s 
numerous attractions, including the Art Gallery of 
New South Wales, the bold and innovative 
Powerhouse Museum and the picturesque 
Taronga Zoo, just across from Sydney Harbour, 
where one can pet the koalas for just $3.00. 


| am grateful to the Department of History for the 
opportunity to visit far-away Sydney and to attend 
such a high-level meeting of historical minds. 
The experience proved to be intellectually and 
methodologically stimulating. More importantly, 
the ICHS meeting offers a convincing 
demonstration that, even in this age of 
multidisciplinarity and contested interpretations 
of the past, historians can be united in a 


common intellectual purpose and that, indeed, 
history remains as relevant and innovative a 
discipline as ever. 


In case anyone is interested, the ICHS is already 
accepting proposals for its next meeting, which 
will be held in Amsterdam in July 2010. gg 


Meet S.H.A.C. 


The Students of History at Concordia (SHAC) is a 
departmental student association that was 
created to protect and advance the interests of 
Concordia undergraduate history students. We 
represent all students enrolled in a history 
course at Concordia. 


Our primary function is to serve the needs of 
history students. In light of this responsibility, we 
are currently building up resources for students 
who need information on the facilities and 
organizations that might provide help with 
papers, studying techniques and/or other 
problems of a more personal nature. We also 
run a small mentoring program, where students 
can drop by during our office hours to speak with 
members of the executive. As well, we are 
beginning a file of information on museums and 
archives in the greater Montreal area, to help 
students access the larger history community of 
Montreal. 


In terms of representation, we have the right to 
attend and vote at History Department meetings 
where issues directly affecting students, such as 
faculty hiring and curriculum, are discussed. As 
well, by sitting on ASFA Council, we ensure that 
undergraduate history students get their voices 
heard in the Arts and Science Faculty. 


Beyond an academic role, SHAC is also 
committed to organizing events that bring 
students and faculty together. Movie nights, pub 
nights, museum visits and walking tours are all 
designed so that students can get to know each 
other as well as the Concordia History 
community. Events will be posted on the web 
page so come and check out what's going on! 


Feel free to contact us at 
shacconcordia@yahoo.com, visit our website 
(currently under construction), or check updates 
on the departmental web page at http:// 
artsandscience.concordia.ca/History/SHAC.html. 
Our office is LB 1027-2. @ 


- Rachel Levee 


